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that it was essential to return to England, they suggested that
he should take ea competent number' of choice followers with
him, who in the event of his finding the Queen ungracious
would be able to save him from imprisonment., or from any
danger graver than temporary confinement to the house of
some friend in the Council, Essex was compelled to accept their
alternative, as without their countenance and help he could not
hope to take over an army.

Thus the plan was reduced to an attempt to escape from the
siren of military greatness, and get back by fair means if pos-
sible, by foul if not, on to the less perilous course of civil great-
ness. But first, Essex had to go and look *on yonder proud
rebel', Tyrone. In order to prepare the Queen for the ridicu-
lous mouse that was to come from his mountainous labour, and
perhaps - as she suspected - to intimidate her with the fear that
the army was behind him, he called a meeting of the officers
of the army, who proceeded to sign a resolution dissenting
from the Ulster campaign. It may seem reasonable procedure in
modern eyes, but it was strange insolence then.

On 14 September Elizabeth wrote a devastating letter. All the
criticisms, boasts, assertions, and promises that Essex had made
in England came home to roost. She traced his constant shun-
ning of the operations against Tyrone. It is your proceedings,
she told him,, that have begotten your difficulties. * If sickness of
the army be the reason, why was not the action undertaken
when the army was in better state? If winter's approach, why
were the summer months of July and August lost? If the spring
were too soon, and the summer that followed otherwise spent,
if the harvest that succeeded were so neglected as nothing hath
been done, then surely we must conclude that none of the four
quarters of the year will be in season for you and that Council
to agree of Tyrone's prosecution, for which all our charge is
intended.3 It could not be ignorance: his statements in England
proved that. It could not be want of means: *you had your ask-
ing; you had choice of times, you had power and authority more
ample than ever any had, or ever shall have/ He had described
everything in Ireland as worse now than when he arrived: * who-